HOW THE EMPEROR LOST EUROPE

position was worse than difficult, it was desperate, for he could no longer
win his game, and if he began to make some concessions, all would be
demanded of him. In 1813 Prussia declared war against him. Vainly was
he the victor at Liitzen and Bautzen; already Metternich was making ready
the defection of Austria; this time a coalition of the kings against the
usurper would really take place, and it would try to sever him from
France. As far as his ministers and his marshals were concerned, the
thing was done, for most of them viewed the adventure as *in process
of liquidation* and thought of their own line of retreat. Napoleon's
only chance of salvation lay in the fact that the nations opposing him
did not agree on their political ends; Berlin wanted the unification of
Germany, which made Vienna and Moscow fearful. Thus after their
victory at Leipzig, where a hundred thousand Frenchmen struggled
against three hundred thousand enemies, the Allies would have been
satisfied to leave Napoleon France's natural frontiers, the Rhine, the
Alps and the Pyrenees. Surely they must have had a very deep respect
for his talents as a general. But he refused. Moreover, England had no
approved of these proposals and would not have ratified them. As an
artist as well as a sovereign, Napoleon knew he was lost and wanted to
end handsomely: elf I happen to be killed,' said he, emy inheritance will
not devolve upon the King of Rome. As matters stand, only a Bourbon
can succeed me.' His keen intelligence was rediscovering its realism in
defeat.

*A year ago, all Europe was marching with us; today all Europe is
marching against us...' Six hundred thousand Russians, Austrians,
Germans and English invaded France from all sides; never had the
Emperor shown himself a greater general than in this campaign of
France, but no longer would people help or serve him. The country
seemed war weary; the soldiers (the 'Marie Louises') were children; and
the marshals had ceased carrying out orders. Nevertheless, Napoleon still
won victories. By means of movements as precise and as ingenious as
those which in earlier days had brought hirn to Ulm and Austerlitz,
he everywhere confronted his enemies, defeated the Austrians, pursued
the Prussians, put Champaubert and Montmirail in the same category as
"Wagram and Rivoli. At the end, he was personally diiecting the artillery
fire. But 'victory', as he himself had said, 'belongs to the big battalions'.
Phlegmatic and pitiless, Bliicher was tightening the circle and hastening
towards Paris. Marie Louise and the infant King of Rome were already
on their way to Blois. Finding the road to Fontainebleau open, Napoleon
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